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Editorial 


A High School Field Secretary. 


The High School Committee of 
the New York Public Education 
' Association at a recent meeting se- 
riously considered the advisability 
of a Field Secretary. It is suggest- 
ed that certain high school teachers 
be assigned specific charge of the 
economic interests of the students. 
Such teachers are expected : 

First: To familiarize themselves 
with the industrial situation in the 
cities or towns insofar as it is likely 
to concern the future employment 
of the high school students. 

Second: To assist the regular 
teachers in making the teachers’ 
course in school profitable, in se- 
curing casual or part time employ- 
ment for gifted pupils who without 
such assistance would be forced to 
leave school, and in securing desira- 
ble employment for students who 
graduate or from necessity leave 
school in course. : 

Third: To give students, parents 
and employers such information and 
advice as will help the students to 
work intelligently, the parents to 


understand the opportunities af- 
forded in the high schools, and the 
employers to secure satisfactory 
workers. 

If some such plan could be car- 
ried out in Vineland giving particu- 
lar attention to the specific lines of 
training that are most valuable to 
our high school students, our 
schools might be even more benefi- 
cial to the students. 


Prevent Defectives. 


We are constantly crying for aid 
to provide for the feeble-minded, 
idiots and epileptics in our State. 
There is no doubt but that more 
than half of the number are the re- 
sult of degeneracy due to weaken- 
ing of the parent stock. 

With the horse, cattle and hog 
that we propose to use for breeding 
purposes we use the greatest care 
during the developmental period to 
see that they have every opportun- 
ity to grow properly. We feed 
them carefully, work them judic- 
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iously, and give them proper rest 
and recreation. 

The most important time in the 
life of a child, when the most vital 
and sensitive changes are going on, 
is during adolescence (twelve to 
twenty-five years), and at this time 
nature is using every resource to 
build up the body. We must be very 
careful that our children’s bodies 
may be built up and not over-work- 
ed or broken down during this peri- 
od, for they are to be the parents of 
the coming generation. 

If we hope to cut down the de- 
fectives we must aim to eliminate 
every element that tends to the 
weakening of family stock. Too 
much labor and night labor cannot 
but be destructive, particularly be- 
tween the ages of twelve and four- 
teen. It is certainly sound financial 
policy (leaving out all other ques- 
tions) for the State to make every 
effort to prevent human stock weak- 
ening. 








Do You Belong? 


One of the great working points 
of our Institution for the helping 
of the daily lives of the children 
(and indeed employes) has been the 
use of the expression: “Do you 
belong ?”” We have from time to 
time had many little clubs and soci- 
eties, and on one occasion I used 
the expression, without thinking of 
its full significance, saying at the 
time that it was not what the child- 
ren belonged to, but the fact that 
they belonged, that counted—that 
this was a great world society 
whose pass-word was: “Do you be- 
long?” which must always be ans- 
wered by a_ smile—that nobody 
knew when they belonged to it until 
somebody asked them: “Do you be” 


long?” in such a way that they gave 
the response—a smile. 

Somehow the thing appealed at 
once to the children and for months 
a sorrowful, sour or angry face, not 
only on the part of a child but of 
an employe, has been straightened 
out in the face of the pleasant “Do 
you belong?” on the part of a child 
or employe. The words themselves 
amount to nothing. It is the spirit 
of the thing that makes it valuable. 
We would not be without it now 
that we have found it. 





Summer School. 


The New Jersey Training School 
announces the sixth session of its 
Summer School for public school 
teachers. The purpose of the 
School is to give professional train- 
ing to those who desire to teach in 
the Special Classes in the Public 
Schools and to fit teachers, superin- 
tendents and students of Psychol- 
ogy and Pedagogy to better under- 
stand peculiar, backward and “spec 
ial” children. 

Our students are instructed in 
the best way to observe, teach, ex- 
amine, test and study these child- 
ren, and the equipment of a large 
institution like this enables it to be 
done in the most practical way. 

The session of 1908 is from July 
13th to August 22nd, inclusive. 

The tuition is $25.00 for the 
course. Board and lodging may be 
had at the institution for $25.00 for 
the six weeks to those who apply in 
time. When our accommodations 
are exhausted board may be had in 
Vineland for $4.00 to $7.00 per 
week. Address all inquiries to E. 
R. Johnstone, Superintendent, Vine- 


land, N. J. 
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The Burden of Feeble=Pindedness 


By AMOUS W. BUTLER, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


(Secretary of State Board of Charities; President of 34th 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections.) 


(President’s Address. Re-printed from Proceedings 1907.) 


We bear the burdens of our civ- 
ilization. 

When the natural cause of man’s 
eating was hunger, when he carried 
his wardrobe on his back, thrift and 
providence had no place. The ac- 
tive and strong survived; the weak 
and defective perished. 

With our community lives, it is 
different. We encourage industry, 
economy, accumulation of proper- 
ty, growth of power, selfishness. 
We naturally think that all persons 
are normal; that each can take his 
part in the world and make his way 
and hold his place. 

Our civilization, however, brings 
with it its burden of defectiveness 
and degeneracy. Our form of hu- 
man society preserves and cares for 
the sickly, the weak, the depend- 
ent, the offender and the defective. 
We have dependents of various 
kinds, of varying degrees, who do 
not fit into the family life, the 
school or the social system. They 
are unable to bear the struggle of 
life or the weight of responsibility 
that is imposed upon citizens. Their 
burden then becomes ours. 

It has been said, “Ye who are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak.” In our civilization 


this has become the imperative: 
“Ye who are strong must bear the 
infirmities of the weak.”’ We can- 
not escape this burden. We bear it 
willingly, but not always intelligent- 


ly. We do not comprehend its ex- 
tent; we do not know the underly- 
ing causes. Here and there an in- 
dividual or an organization makes 
a more or less successful effort to 
study and interpret the problem, 
but as it is a universal problem and 
in some of its aspects threatens ev- 
ery home, all our people should be 
brought to a general knowledge of 
the subject. They should know 
something of its scope and its re- 
sults, should, as far as_ possible, 
understand the causes and means of 
prevention. 

Insanity, epilepsy and_ feeble- 
mindedness are the three neurotic 
diseases. Insanity is principally a 
disease of adult life. Epilepsy man- 
ifests itself in eighty per cent. of 
the cases before the age of twenty 
years. Feeble-mindedness appar- 
ently exists chiefly from birth. The 
work with the last two classes is 
largely a work with the young. It 
is of the feeble-minded especially 
that I desire to speak. Ordinarily 
those included in the term “feeble- 
minded” range from children who 
are too dull to learn in the public 
schools to the most helpless idiot. 
Feeble-mindedness, imbecility and 
idiocy are simply varying degrees 
of arrested mental development, all 
being classed as feeble-mindedness. 
Persons who arereally feeble-mind- 
ed are sometimes adjudged insane 
and placed in a hospital for the in- 
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sane. This is often an injustice to 
the insane, for whom the accommo- 
dations thus occupied should be re- 
served. 

Few realize the misery and suf- 
fering, the vice and crime, or the 
great burden of taxation caused by 

ur feeble-minded population. We 
do not know how many such unfor- 
tunates there are, but the census of 
1890 reports 95,000 in the United 
States. An eminent authority es- 
timates their number to be at least 
150,000. 

Everywhere, in town and city 
and country, the blight of feeble- 
mindedness is found. Even from 
the best homes, the most cultured 
families, come those whose minds 
have never unfolded, but have re- 
mained blighted and undeveloped 
buds. The debasing and demoral- 
izing influence of an unrestrained 
feeble-minded woman in a com- 
munity is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the uninformed. Its course 
can be traced by the physician, by 
the student, by every person who 
engages in any form of charitable 
activity. No two stories are alike, 
but all point with certainty to anti- 
social conditions. 

Marriage ties are often lightly 
regarded by the feeble-minded, if 
indeed such bonds have been enter- 
ed into. More notable than the ex- 
pense of maintaining this class is 
the increasing population of imbe- 
ciles and defectives. Each of these 
if he lives, is destined to spread 
blight and the germs of disease not 
only among his kind, but among 
families of intelligence. The results 
are increasing idiocy, epilepsy, phy- 
sical infirmities, the stigmata of 
such defectiveness. These repro- 
duce themselves in succeeding gen- 
erations with greater power for 
evil and more far-reaching effects. 
Who can measure the depravity, 
misery and ultimate results? Who 
can count the cost ? 





In one feeble-minded family on 
our records, from a rural neighbor- 
hood, we have in direct and collat- 
eral membership III persons be- 
longing to five generations. In this 
number there are forty-nine lineal 
descendants. Practically all of 
them are so deficient mentally they 
cannot do the ordinary work of the 
public schools. An agent not long 
since visiting the home of a branch 
of this family, found there four 
generations in direct line. 

Some of the children of families 
of this class enter the public 
schools. They make some progress 
for a time, but are unable to keep 
up with the other pupils or do the 
required work, and soon drop out 
of school, usually to the satisfaction 
of the other pupils and the relief of 
the teacher. Others roam _ the 
streets. The boys become the butt 
of the neighborhood ; they are led 
into pranks, frequently into vices, 
and seem to possess a peculiar ten- 
dency to bad habits. The girls, 
many of them strong, well-appear- 
ing, with no one to teach them 
aright and without strength of 
minzl to protect themselves against 
the temptations which surround 
them, too often early fall into im- 
morality. 

“While it is easily possible for 
parents ofnormal faculties, through 
dissipation, vice or disease, to pro- 
duce feeble-minded offspring, there 
seems no method by which the ten- 
dency can be reversed and the de- 
generation thus easily accomplish- 
ed, displaced by regeneration and 
restoration in succeeding genera- 
tions’”* 

The following case was recently 
submitted to a well-known charity 
organization society for investiga- 
tion and advice. The family is not 
dependent. The man and his wife 
have been the parents of thirteen 


*Bicknell, Indiana Board of Charities, 
5th An. Report, p. 51. 
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children and the time is approach- 
ing for the birth of another child. 
Five of the children died in infan- 
cy, three were sent to the State in- 
stitution for the feeble-minded 
(where one of them died), and five 
are at home. The father is indus- 
trious, earns good wages and is 
good to his family, but the mother, 
while of good parentage, is feeble- 
minded and wholly inefficient. The 
home of this family is indescriba- 
bly dirty, and the children are un- 
controlled except when the father 
isat home. One of the five child- 
ren now with their parents is a 
fecble-minded girl fifteen years old. 
She runs loose in the neighborhood. 
Another girl is in school, but learns 
slowly ; still another is thought to 
be feeble-minded. Of the two sons, 
the older, who has a bad disposi- 
tion, is regularly employed for wag- 
es. The younger is a helpless idiot 
and epileptic. 

In the records of the relief socie- 
ties are preserved many histories of 
families brought to want through 
the drain and strain of supporting 
one or more feeble-minded children 
or by reason of the mental defect- 
iveness of the parents. At times 
comes to light the fact of an 
idiot child hidden—kept in the se- 
clusion of an upper room or shut 
away in a garret—a veritable skele- 
ton in the closet; often neglected 
and cruelly treated until the public, 
attracted by its calls, demands bet- 
ter care in a proper place. 

\ large number of these defect- 
ives are charges upon families al- 
ready heavily burdened, who re- 
ceive more or less aid from the poor 
officer. Often the home is pauper- 
ized. From a number of such cas- 
es reported by township overseers 
= the poor, the following is select- 
ed: 





A— B— and his family have 
been charges upon the township for 
the past thirty-five years, and have 





been aided to the extent of about 
$100 annually. The man is feeble- 
minded and is far below the aver- 
age physically. He has been twice 
married and has had twenty-one 
children, only eight of whom are 
living. Several of the thirteen chil- 
dren who died lived only a short 
time, and all were buried at the ex- 
pense of the township. ‘The men- 
tal condition of the children is be- 
low the average and some have 
been inmates of the county poor 
asylum. The man will be a public 
charge as long as he lives. 

To one who visits the almshouses 
and orphans’ homes the idiotic and 
feeble-minded are a_ striking fea- 
ture. In every almshouse there are 
inmates of this class. In many their 
presence is emphasized by pitiable 
individuals who are almost uncon- 
trollable, or by children in most 
cases the illegitimate offspring of 
parents, one or both of whom are 
feeble-minded. Approximately one- 
third of the poor asylum population 
in my own state is composed of 
such defectives. In 1904, accord- 
ing to the census, something more 
than one-fifth of the almshouse 
population of the entire county was 
reported as feeble-minded. These 
have practically all passed through 
the hands of the relief officer. 

As is to be expected, in many 
of the orphans’ homes a large num- 
ber of the children come from 
feeble-minded parents. Some such 
who show little or no defect, are 
placed in family homes, others are 
held to await developments; but a 
continual, urgent appeal is made 
for a place for the children who do 
not properly belong there. The vis- 
itor to the schools for the deaf and 
the blind will sometimes find child- 
ren therein who are decidedly back- 
ward mentally. 

In the county and local jails we 
have frequent cause to note the re- 
lationship between feeble-minded- 
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ness and crime. Boys and young 
men, mentally weak, are often 
found being held for trial or serv- 
ing a jail sentence for rape, or at- 
tempted rape, incendiarism or oth- 
er crime. 

Many of the children whose cas- 
es are brought before the juvenile 
courts are weak mentally or come 
from homes where, because of the 
weak wills of the parents, they were 
not given proper training or direc- 
tion. 

The last resort of the juvenile 
courts is the state reform schools. 
In these institutions are many chil- 
dren of this class of mental defect- 
ives. On a recent visit to such a 
school were seen former inmates of 
an institution for feeble-minded, 
besides others who were so dull 
they could make but little progress 
in the elementary class in school. 
I have in mind a sixteen-year-old 
reform school boy, the greater part 
of whose life has been spent in dif- 
ferent institutions. His father is 
both idiotic and epileptic, his mo- 
ther is feeble-minded. He has three 
sisters who are deaf mutes, one of 
whom is also feeble-minded. One 
of the sisters married a deaf and 
dumb man and bore one son. 

Mental defectives are frequently 
committed to the reformatories for 
adults. From studies made at the 
New York State Reformatory it is 
stated that this class constitutes 
about one-fifth of the population of 
that institution. A far larger pro- 
portion is reported as being incapa- 
ble of controlling their powers or 
co-ordinating their faculties and are 
termed “control defectives.” The 
superintendent of schools at the 
Indiana Reformatory states that 
about 21 per cent. of those received 
are mentally defective. 

In the state prisons, also, are to 
be found those who are feeble- 
minded along with others who are 
epileptic and insane. Some of these 





were nuisances in their respective 
communities ; some were sent here 
because there appeared to be no 
other place to send them; others for 
the commission of offenses for 
which they were not really respon- 
sible. 

In a careful study recently made 
of the prisoners at the Indiana 
State Prison, it was found that in 
a total population of 926—114 or 12 
per cent. were insane, epileptic or 
decidedly feeble-minded. It is a 
significant fact that 30.5 per cent. 
of these 114 defectives were com- 
mitted for such crimes as murder, 
manslaughter and rape, while ina 
total of 2,365 consecutive admis- 
sions examined, the percentage of 
commitments for this class of 
crimes was found to be but 14.6 par 
cent. On the contrary those who 
committed petit and grand larceny 
were 53.2 per cent, of the 2,365 
consecutive admissions and 37.7 
per cent. of the 114 defectives. In 
other words, the percentage of 
commitments for crimes against the 
person is more than twice as great 
among defectives as among prison- 
ers not so classed. In this connec- 
tion the following observation is 
made: “It must be borne in mind 
concerning criminals that in large 
proportions they spring from an- 
cestry in which mental and neurotic 
defect is marked. ‘They are defect- 
ive in large numbers.””* 

In both reformatories and pris- 
ons these defectives are the most 
troublesome class of prisoners. Ir- 
rational, irritable, their weak minds 
led by their impulses, they interfere 
with discipline and their manage- 
ment requires the highest. skill. 
Their presence at times leads to 
disturbances and sometimes serious 
if not fatal assaults upon officers 
and inmates. 


*Dr. J. W. Milligan, National Prison 
Association Proc. 1906, p. 203. 
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The provisions existing in our 
land for the care of the feeble- 
minded in institutions are far less 
adequate than are those for other 
defective classes, and in many 
States are wholly lacking. Twenty- 
three** commonwealths have estab- 
lished institutions, while in several 
others there are private schools and 
homes. These stand as splendid 
monuments to the intelligence and 
benevolence of their builders. The 
movement continues in other States 
but results come slowly. Maine and 
Oregon are now endeavoring to es- 
tablish schools for the feeble-mind- 
ed, and Illinois and a_ half-dozen 
other States are considering institu- 
tions for epileptics. We wish them 
all speed. One thing I must say re- 
garding these and all State institu- 
tions—they can never accomplish 
their purpose unless the interests of 
the inmate are held paramount to 
everything else. They must be 
conducted upon the merit system. 
Partisan politics has no part in the 
management of any charity of any 
State. 

The inmates of the existing insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded are 
principally children. | While the 
more intelligent of these are capa- 
ble of a certain amount of mental! 
training, the industrial training giv- 
en in these institutions is generally 
recognized as their most valuable 
educational work. “Development 


“New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Washington, California, Canada 
has aschool for feeble-minded at Orillio, 
Ontario. Recent legislation has provid- 
ed for institutions in Main, Rhode Island, 


and Oregon, and Vermont has made a be- 
ginning. 





through the hand should be the un- 
derlying principle. * * * Training 
should lead directly to some avenue 
of employment, early entered upon, 
as constant occupation is for them 
the only security from deteriora- 
tion.” (Dr. M. W. Barr.) 

Years ago it was the prevailing 
view that many of these children 
could be educated and trained into 
self-supporting and _ self-directing 
citizens. This is possible with very 
few. Dr. W. E. Fernald has said: 
“No really feeble-minded person 
ever was, or can be, entirely cured.” 
It is now generally recognized that 
while many can be made self-sup- 
porting under direction, few have 
sufficient judgment to direct them- 
selves. Therefore most of them 
should be kept separate and apart 
from the world. 

Those of whom I have spoken 
are the children. Why not stop the 
birth of such children? Why should 
not feeble-minded women of child- 
bearing age be secluded? They are 
now largely cared for at public ex- 
pense in almshouses and by other 
agencies. If they could be segre- 
gated in institutions, the reproduc- 
tion of their kind would be cut off 
and at the same time they could 
earn a part of their own support. 

Many of these women are the 
mothers of from three to six feeble- 
minded children. Five women of 
this class not specially selected are 
known to be the mothers of nine- 
teen children. Fifteen of the child- 
ren have been inmates of public in- 
stitutions and the records show that 
up to the present time they have 
spent a total of 136 years therein. 
At an average annual maintenance 
expense of S1oo, these children 
have cost the State $13,600 and sev- 
en of them still remain public 
charges. Last year their mainte- 
nance, at the average per capita cost 
in the institution of which they are 
inmates, amounted to $911.68. 
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Could these five mothers have been 
placed in custody fifteen or more 
years ago, what a great saving of 
money would have been effected, to 
say nothing of the entailed suffer- 
ing and degeneracy ! 

I recall sometime, since when a 
woman and her four children, all 
feeble- minded, were together 
brought to a State institution for 
the care of the feeble-minded. The 
children were admitted to the 
school and the mother to the cus- 
todial department. This is not an 
extreme Case. 

From these statements it is not 
difficult to get some idea of the ex- 
pense a feeble-minded woman can 
entail upon a community. Aside 
from this are the evils of her life 
and the seeds that are sown, of 
which no one can count the cost. 
Feeblemindedness bears with it a 
vast train of woes. Not only are 
there complications with blindness, 
deafness, epilepsy and other diseas- 
es, but frequently the descendants 
of feeble-minded parents are epi- 
leptic, blind, deaf, or afflicted in 
some other way. 

A study of 803 families, selected 
because of feeble-mindedness in 
one Or more generations, has been 
made from records in the office of 
the Indiana Board of Charities.* 
These families consist of 3,048 
members, of whom 1,664, or 55 
per cent., are feeble-minded. It has 
not been possible to learn the par- 
entage of every one of these per- 
sons, but counting only those of 


*Data from these records used by Mr. 
Ernest P. Bicknellin his paper “Feeble- 
Mindedness as an Inheritance.” (Proc. 
N.C. C. C, 1896, p. 219); and by the present 
author in hi8 address on “A Notable Fac- 
tor of Social Degeneracy” before the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Denver, Colorado, 
August, 1901, (Proc. A. A. A. S.) 








whose parents we have some infor- 
mation, it was found that of 1,748, 
or 57.3 per cent., one or the other 
and frequently both of the parents 
were feeble-minded or afflicted with 
some related physical defect. In- 
cluded in these 803 families are 312 
families in which feeble-minded- 
ness was found in two or more gen- 
erations. In this group there are 
1,643 individuals, of whom 57 per 
cent. are feeble-minded and 60.6 
per cent. are either mentally or phy- 
sically defective. In the first gen- 
eration either the father or the mo- 
ther, and frequently both, are fee- 
ble-minded. Their descendants in 
the second generation, including 59 
men and women who married into 
the families and became the parents 
of later generations, number 754, 
of whom 531, or 70.4 per cent., are 
defective. The entire number of 
descendants extending into the fifth 
generation and including 76 men 
and women who married into the 
families, is 1,019, and among them 
are 624 defectives. This indicates 
inherited defect in 61.2 per cent. of 
the descendants of these 312 feeble- 
minded parents. This record is 
doubtless nothing more than typi- 
cal of what can be gathered, by 
care, in other states. It shows one 
of the most potential destructive 
factors in our civilization; one of 
the most terrible forces acting 
against society; a fact we have to 
face, a condition to meet, a power 
that must be kept under. 

A few states have established 
custodial institutions for the deten- 
tion and care of feeble-minded wo- 
men during the reproductive period. 
Here they have regular habits, their 
strength is employed in useful ser- 
vice and their passions are restrain- 
ed. Forever they are separated 
from the world. Forever they are 
prevented from reproducing their 
kind. One’s feelings are those of 
gratitude to the states which have 
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shown such wisdom. 

Feeble-mindedness is generally 
distributed. It is inherited to a 
very great extent. Insanity, epilep- 
sy, blindness and paralysis often ac- 
company it or are produced from 
similar causes. When the feeble- 
minded are unrestrained, immoral- 
ity is the natural result. Illegitima- 
cy and a debasing effect upon the 

tandard of morals in the commun- 
> follow. Feeble-mindedness is a 
prolific source of crime. The bur- 
den of the feeble-minded, both so- 
cially and financially, is far beyond 
our comprehension. It is safe to 
say that there is not a state in the 
Union in which these conditions do 
not exist and from which multiplied 
cases can not be taken to illustrate 
the points made. The question is, 
what shall be done? 

It is important for us to under- 
stand that we must support these 
defectives. Whether we will or not 
we are compelled to do this, either 
through private charity or public 
aid. We have no choice in the mat- 
ter. Then let us k 11 
the most helpful 
says: “The way 
world is to create the right world.” 


~ 





The people should be informed 
regarding degeneracy and the 
of the proper training of the 5 
the custody of the adults, ¢ 
marriage laws and means of 
venting the reproduction of degen- 
crates. 





The movement for special classe 
in our public schools has shown 
most gratifyingresults. These cl 
es should be extended and multi- 
plied. 

Medical examination of children 


in the public schools and juvenile 
courts and on admission to child- 
ren's institutions and reformatorie 
for adults is essential for their 
work. 

Our colleges need to give instruc- 
tion concerning both the normal 


and abnormal portions of society 
and the relative effect of each. Our 
normal schools need to give special 
attention to all the classes of defec- 
tives so that prospective teachers 
may know how to distinguish the 
members of each group and how to 
teach them. The schools for the 
feeble-minded are afforded a great 
opportunity to be laboratories for 
the training of teachers and social 
workers. In this connection the be- 
ginning made by the New Jersey 
School should be commended. 


Increased facilities for the care 
of the feeble-minded, including 
schools for the children and custo- 
dial institutions for the adults, are 
demanded. In every school increas- 
ed efficiency should be the motto 
until every pupil who is capable is 
taught that which will enable him 
to express himself in the most effi- 
cient way. 

The states should be encouraged 


to establish separate institutions up- 


on extensive tracts of land for the 
epileptics and remove to them the 
more competent of these unfortu- 
nates from the schools for the fee- 
le-minded. 
There is no state in the Unior 
has some form of law to regu 
marriage. Some are crude, but 
a study of them shows the tendency 
the times toward more scientific 
Caesar and Cicero (although it 
measures. Among the more ad 
vanced laws which tend to prevent 
the marriage of the unfit may be 
mentioned those of Massachuseti: 
Connecticut, Maine, INansas, Obie, 
New Jersey, and Indiana, “Phese 
are important, but their value could 
be increased by education of the 
people and traming of the offierals 


They are needed in all the states 
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Attention has been piven ta the 
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Could these five mothers have been 
placed in custody fifteen or more 
years ago, what a great saving of 
money would have been effected, to 
say nothing of the entailed suffer- 
ing and degeneracy! 

I recall sometime, since when a 
woman and her four children, all 
feeble- minded, were together 
brought to a State institution for 
the care of the feeble-minded. The 
children were admitted to the 
school and the mother to the cus- 
todial department. This is not an 
extreme case. 

From these statements it is not 
difficult to get some idea of the ex- 
pense a feeble-minded woman can 
entail upon a community. Aside 
from this are the evils of her life 
and the seeds that are sown, of 
which no one can count the cost. 
Feeblemindedness bears with it a 
vast train of woes. Not only are 
there complications with blindness, 
deafness, epilepsy and other diseas- 
es, but frequently the descendants 
of feeble-minded parents are epi- 
leptic, blind, deaf, or afflicted in 
some other way. 

A study of 803 families, selected 
because of feeble-mindedness in 
one Or more generations, has been 
made from records in the office of 
the Indiana Board of Charities.* 
These families consist of 3,048 
members, of whom 1,664, or 55 
per cent., are feeble-minded. It has 
not been possible to learn the par- 
entage of every one of these per- 
sons, but counting only those of 


*Data from these records used by Mr. 
Ernest P. Bicknell in his paper “Feeble- 
Mindedness as an Inheritance.” (Proc. 
N.C. C. C, 1896, p. 219); and by the present 
author in hi8 address on “A Notable Fac- 
tor of Social Degeneracy” before the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Denver, Colorado, 
August, 1901, (Proc. A. A. A. 8.) 








whose parents we have some infor- 
mation, it was found that of 1,748, 
or 57.3 per cent., one or the other 
and frequently both of the parents 
were feeble-minded or afflicted with 
some related physical defect. In- 
cluded in these 803 families are 312 
families in which feeble-minded- 
ness was found in two or more gen- 
erations. In this group there are 
1,643 individuals, of whom 57 per 
cent. are feeble-minded and 60.6 
per cent. are either mentally or phy- 
sically defective. In the first gen- 
eration either the father or the mo- 
ther, and frequently both, are fee- 
ble-minded. Their descendants in 
the second generation, including 59 
men and women who married into 
the families and became the parents 
of later generations, number 754, 
of whom 531, or 70.4 per cent., are 
defective. The entire number of 
descendants extending into the fifth 
generation and_ including 76 men 
and women who married into the 
families, is 1,019, and among them 
are 624 defectives. This indicates 
inherited defect in 61.2 per cent. of 
the descendants of these 312 feeble- 
minded parents. This record is 
doubtless nothing more than typi- 
cal of what can be gathered, by 
care, in other states. It shows one 
of the most potential destructive 
factors in our civilization; one of 
the most terrible forces acting 
against society; a fact we have to 
face, a condition to meet, a power 
that must be kept under. 

A few states have established 
custodial institutions for the deten- 
tion and care of feeble-minded wo- 
men during the reproductive period. 
Here they have regular habits, their 
strength is employed in useful ser- 
vice and their passions are restrain- 
ed. Forever they are separated 
from the world. Forever they are 
prevented from reproducing their 
kind. One’s feelings are those of 
gratitude to the states which have 
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shown such wisdom. 

Feeble-mindedness is generally 
distributed. It is inherited to a 
very great extent. Insanity, epilep- 
sy, blindness and paralysis often ac- 
company it or are produced from 
similar causes. When the feeble- 
minded are unrestrained, immoral- 
ity is the natural result. Illegitima- 
cy and a debasing effect upon the 
standard of morals in the commun- 
ity follow. Feeble-mindedness is a 
prolific source of crime. The bur- 
den of the feeble-minded, both so- 
cially and financially, is far beyond 
our comprehension. It is safe to 
say that there is not a state in the 
Union in which these conditions do 
not exist and from which multiplied 
cases can not be taken to illustrate 
the points made. The question is, 
what shall be done? 

It is important for us to under- 
stand that we must support these 
defectives. Whether we will or not, 
we are compelled to do this, either 
through private charity or public 
aid. We have no choice in the mat- 
ter. Then let us seek the wisest, 
the most helpful way. Emerson 
says: “The way to mend the bad 
vorld is to create the right world.” 

The people should be informed 
regarding degeneracy and the need 
of the proper training of the young, 
the custody of the adults, correct 
marriage laws and means of pre- 
venting the reproduction of degen- 
crates. 

The movement for special classes 

in our public schools has shown 
most gratifyingresults. These class- 
es should be extended and multi- 
plied. 
_ Medical examination of children 
in the public schools and juvenile 
courts and on admission to child- 
ren’s institutions and reformatories 
for adults is essential for their 
work, 

Our colleges need to give instruc- 
tion concerning both the normal 


and abnormal portions of society 
and the relative effect of each. Our 
normal schools need to give special 
attention to all the classes of defec- 
tives so that prospective teachers 
may know how to distinguish the 
members of each group and how to 
teach them. The schools for the 
feeble-minded are afforded a great 
opportunity to be laboratories for 
the training of teachers and social 
workers. In this connection the be- 
ginning made by the New Jersey 
School should be commended. 

Increased facilities for the care 
of the feeble-minded, including 
schools for the children and custo- 
dial institutions for the adults, are 
demanded. In every school increas- 
ed efficiency should be the motto 
until every pupil who is capable is 
taught that which will enable him 
to express himself in the most effi- 
cient way. 

The states should be encouraged 
to establish separate institutions up- 
on extensive tracts of land for the 
epileptics and remove to them the 
more competent of these unfortu- 
nates from the schools for the fee- 
ble-minded. 

There is no state in the Unior: 
but has some form of law to regu- 
late marriage. Some are crude, but 
a study of them shows the tendency 
of the times toward more scientific 
of Caesar and Cicero (although it 
measures. Among the more ad- 
vanced laws which tend to prevent 
the marriage of the unfit may be 
mentioned those of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Maine, Kansas, Ohio, 
New Jersey, and Indiana. These 
are important, but their value could 
be increased by education of the 
people and training of the officials. 
They are needed in all the states 
and eventually there should be prac_ 
tical uniformity of marriage laws. 

Attention has been given to the 
necessity of some other way of pre- 
venting the reproduction of the fee- 
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ble-minded. Some states have es- 
tablished institutions for the cus- 
todial care of feeble-minded wo- 
men. They are a great blessing to 
humanity and in the end a source 
of public economy. Many there 
have been who have advocated the 
sterilization of these and other per- 
manent public charges. In some in- 
stitutions this has been tried. Ef- 
forts have been made in several 
states to enact laws authorizing or 
requiring an operation to prevent 
procreation. These efforts have 
generally failed. So far as I know, 
Indiana is the only state that has 
such a law. 

While there are many anti-social 
forces, I believe none demands 


more earnest thought, more imme- 
diate action than this. Feeble-mind- 
edness produces more pauperism, 
degeneracy and crime than any oth- 
er one force. It touches every 
form of charitable activity. It is 
felt in every part of our land. It 
affects in some way all our people. 
Its cost is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. It is the unappreciated bur- 
den of the unfortunate. It is a 
burden we are compelled to bear; 
therefore let us bear it intelligently, 
to the end that the chain of evil 
may be lessened, the weak cared for 
and the future brighter with hope 
because of our efforts. 

“Ye who are strong must bear 
the infirmities of the weak.” 


IN LOVE WITH HIS JOB. 


From Lippincot’s Magazine. 


| haven’t much faith in the man who complains 


Of the work he has chosen to do. 


He’s lazy, or else he’s deficient in brains 


And—maybe—a hypocrite too. 


He’s likely to cheat, he’s likely to rob: 


Away with the man who finds fault with his job. 


But give me the man with the sun in his face, 


And the shadows all dancing behind; 


Who can meet his reverses with calmness and grace; 


And never forget to be kind. 


For whether he’s wielding a scepter or swab, 


I have faith in the man who’s in love with his job. 
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in, School Grades 


ALICE F. MORRISON 


The time is at hand when Indus- 
trial Training is taking its rightful 
place in the school curriculum. A 
few years ago carpentry, bas- 
ketry, sewing, gardening, etc., were 
alm»st unheard of subjects to be 
taug:it in a regular course of study. 
Schulastic attainments alone com- 
prised a four, six or eight years’ 
course. 

Today we are realizing the fa!- 
lacy of such training. Boys and 
girls do not so much need to know 
is a great advantage if they may) 
as of how to earn a living. And this 
need is opening wide the door of 
Industrial Training, particularly so 
along agricultural lines. 

Agriculture occupies its place of 
first position in the line of indus- 
trial occupations, first, because it 
appeals to children in that it de- 
velops them along lines of least re- 
sistance. There is hardly a child in 
the history of our country, whose 
one idea of bliss is not or has not 
been to dig in the dirt. Gardening 
simply carries this early ambition 
of childhood on into useful fields. 
Dirt digging to make mud pies, etc., 
becomes dirt digging to make things 
grow and this growth soon becomes 
of living interest to the child, a con- 
dition which in book study does not 
exist. 

_ A child may learn from books 
just how peanuts grow, as a purely 
memory feat or how potatoes, to- 
matoes and the dozens of everyday 
common things develop. Yes, he is 
interested, as most children are, in 
fairy tales, but take the same child 
and let him do the actual things, 
have his own garden, prepare the 
soil, plant his seed, watch it grow, 
care for it and finally harvest his 
efforts and you will find that what 
appeared to be “interest’’ as he 


studied in the school room was as 
nothing compared to the living in- 
terest and enthusiasm called forth 
by actual gardening. 

Particularly true do we find this 
in our Institution. We can inter- 
est and make competent along In- 
dustrial lines, children who in 
strictly mental studies are absolute 
failures. For example, F , 18 
years old. He has had six years’ 
training in a public school and has 
been with us six years. He is now 
able to read in the Second Reader, 
do simple number work and in oth- 
er studies is equally proficient. Is 
able to go on the farm and under 
reasonable direction do at least one 
third the work of the average man. 

Of course you will immediately 
think, “Oh, well, that was a feeble- 
minded boy.” Certainly he was a 
feeble-minded boy but if this be 
true of such a child, think how 
much greater the accomplishment 
would have been if the same prin- 
ciple had been applied to the aver- 
age normal boy, who at the age of 
15 or 16 finds himself a public 
school failure. 

In every school we find children 
of whom the teacher will say, 
“John simply cannot learn to ci- 
pher or spell or read as the other 
dren do,” etc. We do not doubt the 
teacher, and such being the case we 
do not expect “John” to ever earn 
his living as cashier of a bank or 
even as cash boy in a dry goods 
store, but to our minds immediate- 
ly come past experiences which we 
have had with boys in our Institu- 
tion and we as quickly think, “No, 
but John might certainly make a 
first-class farmer.’” And while we 
do not by this prognosis infer that 
“Tohn” is in the least peculiar, we 
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do for him and for the thousands 
of children of like aptitude, point 
out an “open sesame.” 

It is very hard oftentimes when 
children are brought to us, to con- 
vince parents that it is better for 
their little girl or boy to go into the 
manual classes, into a gardening 
class, for instance, for an hour, 
than to keep it hopelessly trying to 
master such mysteries as are hid- 
den in the average school book. 
“No,” the parents say, “I want my 
child to learn to read and write.” 
How I wish it were possible to pic- 
ture just what gardening really 
means to children. How I wish that 
parents and teachers would realize 
that twenty minutes in the bright 
sunshine is worth an hour of train- 
ing cooped up in_ stuffy school 
rooms and that if the twenty min- 
utes outside is taken, they will ac- 
complish in the forty minutes left 
as much and more, as if they had 
worked inside during the whole pe- 
riod. 

Our children love to go to their 
gardens and work. And were you 
to visit our Institution I am sure 
you would agree that under no con- 
ditions are the children more inter- 
ested and interesting, more happy, 
healthy and normal in appearance 
than when working among their 
flower beds or preparing their veg- 
etable gardens. And this interest 
and happy spirit seldom flags even 
when they go indoors, for our chil- 
dren use their gardens as a part of 
their text books, hence when they 
go in (figuratively speaking) they 
take their gardens with them. , 

Were you to visit our school 
rooms and ask the children about 
their gardens, they would tell you 
about them, want to show them to 
you and then would ask you to see 
their drawings and hear their latest 
story on how to grow flowers, vege- 
tables, grains, etc., The lower grade 
children would show their crude ge- 














ographies and some of their pressed 
flowers, seeds, etc., whith they use 
for their Nature and Number work. 
We use our gardens for lesson top- 
ics in every way possible, even the 
little stones are converted into im- 
aginary money, bonbons, etc., with 
which they play store, Christmas, 
etc. 

Some ten years ago when we first 
began gardening in connection with 
our regular school work, it was as 
an experiment rather than a well 
worked out plan. At the end of the 
first year however, we knew that 
gardening would thereafter form 
an important part of our regular 
school training. 

Since that first year we have cul- 
tivated five different plots of 
ground. Our last plot or plots, con- 
sists of a flower garden, which an- 
other year will be dignified by the 
title “park’’, and a vegetable garden. 
This vegetable garden another year 
will be converted into our 1909 
flower garden and then a new plot 
of ground will be cultivated for 
vegetables. By so doing we gain 
new experiences in gardening each 
year and at the same time are beau- 
tifving and improving the Institu- 
tion grounds. 

In the center of our present flow- 
er garden, (the plot to become a 
“park”), we have a fountain, al- 
most large enough to be called a 
little artificial pond. In this we have 
fish and different kinds of water 
plants. Our children greatly enjoy 
this additional and particular kind 
of “flower bed” and in their inter- 
est and happiness we have been 
fully repaid for the little extra ex- 
pense. 

Experiences and training in the 
vegetable gardens, prepare our boys 
for the work on the farm later on. 
They learn the very practical les- 
sons of how deep, how far apart, 
when, to plant the different seeds 
and roots, how to care for the 
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plants, when to harvest, etc. This 
year we are offering prizes. First, 
for the best cared-for garden; sec- 
ond, for the best all-round exhibit 
for the Harvest Sunday stage; 
third, for the largest vegetable 
grown. As will readily be seen, this 
practical first-hand knowledge gain- 
ed by such personal observation 
cannot but help to make our boys 
more alert, observing, ambitious 
and capable, hence more trainable 
in every sense of the word. 

The girls really derive equal ben- 
efit with the boys in that gardening 
takes them into the open air and 
sunshine and for the weak anemic 
or the overly nervous child there is 
nothing better for their restoration 
both in body and mind than the ac- 
tive, vigorous out-of-doors life 
which gardening gives. 

At the time when we first began 
this work, gardening in connection 
with regular school work was a 
comparatively new thing in this 
country. In Europe, Austria, Swit- 
zerland and other foreign countries 
had adopted it many years before 
and in some of these, Belgium for 
instance, gardening was even com- 
pulsory. 

In the United States notwith- 
standing that it sends annually bil- 
lions of dollars of produce to these 
foreign countries, we did not, until 
within the last ten or twelve years, 
realize the great advantage to be 
gained from having children early 
trained in the science of agricul- 
ture.. Once the merits of such a 
course was realized, the idea of 
school gardens has grown rapidly 
until today hundreds of our schools 
have their gardening classes and 
more are being formed each year. 

There is just one disheartening 
feature regarding all this. Our 
rural schools, places where such 


work is so possible and absolutely 
necessary, do not boast of the best 
gardens. Quite the contrary, they 





might be said to boast of having 
very few and notwithhstanding the 
fact that agriculture in its broadest 
sense is the primary basis of wealth 
in this country, even the parents 
most desirous of an education for 
their children, an education which 
will best fit them to be able to re- 
turn something to the home later 
on, strongly object to gardening in 
connection with school work. They 
say, “I send my boys and girls to 
school to learn, not to fool around 
out doors”; that “We can make 
them hustle enough after school is 
out”. They forget that they are 
really depriving the child of the 
thing necessary to make him care 
for the home and the farm. 

It is only when a child under- 
stands what it is doing that it really 
likes to do, and if it has a real 
knowledge of what it has to do, it 
will do it in’ a much pleasanter 
frame of mind, for it will be in a 
position to show its power. 

The reason that farming has 
been so hard in the past, is because 
there was not a correct understand- 
ing of the principles of fertilizing, 
spraying, soil building, ete., and it 
is this very thing that the schools 
are about ready to give, if the pa- 
rents could only see it in the right 
light. 

Of course it is a grand thing for 
our city schools to have their gar- 
dens and enough in praise cannot 
be said of them. Just to realize that 
in the very hearts of some of our 
largest cities actual work with the 
soil is being carried on and that 
hundreds of city children, living in 
the tenement districts are thus giv- 
en an opportunity of fresh air and 
sunshine is certainly a magnificent 
movement. My only thought is 
that in our rural districts, where 
such opportunities of industrial ele- 
vation are offered, it really seems 
lamentable that they should be so 
neglected. 
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“Where can I find literature on 
the subject, plans, rules, etc.?” isa 
question often asked by teachers 
It would be difficult to lay down 
any set rules for gardening. In the 
heart of a great city the work and 
object of work is a very different 
thing from what it is in the coun- 
try schools. In the city, the main 
idea is usually an aesthetic one, to- 
gether with the physical and moral 
improvement of children. While in 
the country it is the practical side 
almost wholly that is considered, 
the side which is intended to raise 
the standard of agricultural devel- 
opment. There is but one set rule 
that can be applied to all condi- 
tions. Get your ground, a few tools, 
a few seeds and take the children 
to the garden to be, and the rest will 
take care of itself, until such time 
as the teacher shall decide that she 
can use to good advantage a few 
of the underlying principles which 
can be applied to either country or 
city conditions. 

hese principles are to be found 
now in a great many publications. 
Dr. Baldwin, of Hyannis, Mass., 
has prepared a table or chart, show- 
ing the correlation of class room 
and garden studies. Other litera- 
ture on the subject is being issued 
monthly by several of our Colleges 
and Experimental Stations. A lit- 
tle magazine, called, “Home Nature 








Study Course”, also one called 
“Junior Naturalist Monthly”, pub- 
lished by Cornell University ; “The 
Garden Magazine’, and book called 
“How to Make School Gardens”, 
published by H. D. Hemenway, of 
Hartford, Conn.; separate leaflets 
on Children’s Gardens, by Dick. J. 
Crosby, published by American 
Civic Association Dept. of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens, and many other 
magazines and papers, all contain 
excellent material to be used in con- 
nection with the practical work. 

With us we have found that a 
real live, enthusiastic teacher is the 
first, and I might almost say only, 
requisite needed for successful 
School Gardening. The teacher who 
really loves God and Nature and 
children and who takes her class to 
the garden, not as a part of her 
schedule duty but as one of the 
greatest privileges granted to the 
teacher, is sure to be successful. 

In conclusion I would say, if you 
have not already done so, establish 
your School Gardens. It matters 
not whether your school be located 
in the rural districts, where boys 
are breaking their parents’ hearts 
because they will not remain and 
drudge on the old farm, or in the 
heart of a great city, where child- 
ren are starving for want of fresh 
air,—you have a work to perform. 
Do it now. 
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The Teacher and the Defeetive Child — 


MARY R. CAMPBELL 
(Re-print from the Charities Record.) 


The recent movement of the De- 
partment of Special Education of 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion to ascertain in what way the 
educational work in the state insti- 
tutions can be bettered, has brought 
to light the fact that few of the 
state institutions which have educa- 
tional features, employ normal 
school or university graduates. In 
pushing investigation to ascertain 
the cause of this condition of affairs 
in institutions for children that re- 
quire special education, it was found 
that a large number of states do not 
countersign diplomas of normal 
school and university graduates 
whose first yearof experience teach- 
ing has been given in state institu- 
tions, the alleged reason being that 
the respective legislatures make no 
provision for such cases, and, also, 
that the state institutions are not 
under the educational supervision 
of the state superintendent of public 
instruction. The inquiry also brings 
to light the fact that normal school 
graduates and university graduates, 
as a rule, are anxious to get their di- 
plomas countersigned as soon as 
possible so that the annual examina- 
tion preliminary to receiving certifi- 
cates will be done away with. Very 
few teachers can afford to spend a 
third or fourth year in further spec- 
ial preparation after the expense of 
a normal training or a university 
course has been incurred. Many 
well prepared teachers are therefore 
deterred from going into this work 
of special education. As a result the 
pedagogical data gathered in such 
institutions has practically no psy- 
chological value, for such data is 
the result of non-scientific interpre- 
tation. 

If some arrangement could be ef- 


fected between the state institutions 
and the state normal schools and 
state universities whereby a year’s 
instruction given in state charitable 
institutions would be given credit as 
laboratory work to such graduates 
of state training schools as might 
wish to take (with pay) an addi- 
tional year of preparation, in order 
to acquire knowledge of the physi- 
cal and mental defects of children, 
more well trained teachers would go 
into the work. The returns to the 
state would consequently be greater, 
for the inevitable result would fol. 
low that the educational work of 
these state institutions would be 
brought under the direct supervis- 
ion of the state superintendents of 
public instruction, who then would 
exact of such state institutions the 
same high standard of pedagogical 
excellence that they do of the pub- 
lic day schools under their jurisdic- 
tion. The returns to the state and 
to society in general can hardly be 
overestimated. By using these state 
institutions as laboratories of peda- 
gogical experimentationand as prac- 
tice schools for the state normal 
schools, the public school system 
would be enabled to supply a long- 
felt want—teachers properly trained 
to handle the many sub-normal and 
peculiar children to be found by the 
hundreds in our public day schools 
The needs of such children are sel- 
dom understood by the general 
teacher ; in fact, the general teacher 
is so busy attending to the needs of 
the child of average mental calibre 
that he has not the time in the 
course of the ordinary school rou- 
tine to take up the study of the 
idiosyncrasies of the sub-normal 
and abnormal children. 

In view of the fact, then, that the 
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holder of a state diploma wishes to 
have it countersigned so as to have 
tangible and positive evidence that 
he is a “licensed pedagogue,” in 
good and regular standing as it 
were, it is but fair, for the state 
which has given him this education, 
by virtue of which he is enabled to 
earn a livelihood, to equip him fur- 
ther so that he may be a general 
practitioner. Knowing theoretically 
the peculiarities of abnormal child- 
ren is a vastly different proposition 


from “being up against the real 
thing.” To harmonize this negative 
factor of school-room life—this lit. 
tle, anti-social individual with the 
so-called normal children, it is es- 
sential that the pedagogical practi- 
tioner have some “clinical” experi- 
ence. And it is imperative that the 
state institutions, supported at enor- 
mous state expense, should be sup- 
plied with properly qualified teach- 
ers. 


Notes 


If the child makes his own text 
books he knows what he is about all 
of the time, he has an interest not 
found in any other way and he works 
with the enthusiasm of an explorer 
and a creator. 
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We all know that praise is uplift- 
ing and blame depressing but it needs 
a practical demonstration of the fact 
to drive it home so that we shall re- 
member it every day and every hour, 
in the treatment of the child. 
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There is nothing in all the world 
so important as children, nothing so 
interesting. If you ever wish to go 
in for some philanthropy; if you 
ever wish to be of any real use in 
the world, do something for child- 
ren. If you ever yearn to be truly 
wise, study children. We can dress 
the sore, bandage the wounded, im- 
prison the criminal, heal the sick 
and bury the dead, but there is al- 
ways the chance that we can save 
a child. If the great army of phil- 
anthropists ever exterminate sin 
and pestilence, ever work out our 
race’s salvation, it will be because 
a little child has led them.—David 
Starr Jordan. 
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The editor of the School Ex- 
change says “Would it not be worth 
while for the architects of our new 
school buildings to consult more 
freely with the principals of our 
city? In this way many minor de- 
fects might be eliminated. If the 
architect could view the routine of 
school work and management from 
the standpoint of the principal he 
would not, perhaps, plan a school 
building so that a break in one 
small steam pipe would necessitate 
shutting off the steam from an en- 
tire building. Gross errors of con- 
struction, inefficient systems of ven- 
tilation, would certainly not be 
duplicated. Unsanitary conditions 
could be foreseen and prevented.” 

his suggestion is a very wise 
one, and since New Jersey has had 
a State architect who looks into the 
needs of her public institutions, af- 
ter consultation with the superin- 
tendents, we have had very efficient 
and satisfactory State buildings. It 
is too bad that every public body 
charged with the duty of construct- 
ing public buildings is not com- 
pelled to go to the people who must 
occupy those buildings, for sugges- 
tions. 








